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ARCHAZ0LOO0Y 


Indian City of the Dead Found in Illinois 


By FRANK THONE 

An Indian City of the Dead. That 
is what George Langford of Joliet 
thas discovered out on the prairies, 
' where the Des Plaines and Kankakee 
rivers converge to form the Illinois. 
The valley of this classical American 
river, used as a highway to the West 
by the French in the time of Mar- 
quette and LaSalle and by the early 
Americans in the days of the Great 
| Expansion, was also a road for the 
red men who held the land before 
them. Historians have long known 
how important the Illinois river was 
to the Indians, but the discoveries 
which Mr. Langford has made, by 
years of patient and unnoticed dig- 
ging in a group of neglected mounds 
near its source, have shown that all 
the events of known historic time in 
this region have been matters of 
yesterday, and that the human drama 
here probably reaches back a thou- 
sand unknown years for every hun- 
dred that have so far been recorded 
in the books. With very modest 
equipment and one devoted assistant, 
working only in his spare time, he 
has brought to light evidences of one 
vanished people living above the graves 
of another until they in their turn 
passed and left their bones to be 
built upon by later comers. Such a 
layer-arrangement or stratification of 
relics of Indian occupation in Ameri- 
ca has been virtually unknown, but 
here in his Indian city of the dead 
Mr. Langford has found three very 
well-marked layers of burials mark- 
ing three very distinct tribal cultures ; 
and the lowermost layer probably is 
double, making four layers in all. It 
is an aboriginal American Troy, silent 
for lack of a Homer. 

Digging down into any archxologic- 
al site is like reading history back- 
wards. One naturally finds the most 


recent things first, since they were 








SKULL FROM ONE OF THE BURIALS, with 

accompanying funeral gifts. The departed squaw 

was given a supply of food (in the pots), skin- 
scraping tools, axes for fire-making, etc. 


buried last, at the top of the heap. 
Thus the first burials found in the 
Fisher mounds, only a little under 
the grass roots, were the remains of 
Indians as recent as American colonial 
days. There were definite traces of 
contact with white traders, in the 
form of silver buckles and brooches, 
on some of which the manufacturer 
had stamped his trade-mark. The 
bones of one child were in this layer, 
and with them were glass and china 
beads and a few fragments of cloth, 
all of European manufacture. But 
the lowermost graves in this layer 
have no such relics, only the chipped 
stone arrow points and broken pottery 
of the Indians themselves. Thus the 
last chapter in the unwritten Iliad of 
the Mounds ties in with the story 
of the coming of the white man. 
When they began burying their dead 
on top of the already ancient heca- 
tomb he had not yet come; in the 
midst of their time he came, and his 


coming was as the stroke of Fate, 
rendering inevitable their departure 


from the homes they had held and 
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the graves they had guarded for many 
generations. 

But the passing of the last of the 
Indian tribes before the white man’s 
invasion was only the latest of a 
series of such successions. As Mr. 
Langford went down through these 
buried records of the past, he came 
next to a most abundant fund of hu- 
man remains, with ornaments, utensils, 
and weapons, constituting the real 
bulk of his discoveries. They were 
a very different people from those 
who had remained to meet the white 
man, for their workmanship was radi- 
cally different, and all the skulls he 
found were of a “round-headed” type, 
whereas the skulls of the later people 
were markedly broad. 

This middle layer contains the real 
cream of Mr. Langford’s discoveries, 
but he restrained his eagerness to ex- 
plore it until he had dug clear to the 
bottom of the mound and on past’ the 
original ground level. Here he found 
the real beginnings of the burial pile 
in a series of very ancient graves in 
the hard, gravelly earth. These prim- 
itives differed from the later peoples 
of the middle and upper layers in 
their burial customs, for they left no 
funeral gifts with their dead, save for 
a few pieces of flint, so rough that 
Mr. Langford is uncertain whether 
they are the products of human work- 
manship at all. Times must have been 
hard in the days of these prehistoric 
Indians, and birth as perilous as bat- 
tle; for every one of the adult female 
skeletons found by Mr. Langford in 
this layer had beside it the pitiful 
bones of a newborn baby. 

This layer of very ancient burials, 
made beneath the natural ground sur- 
face before there were any mounds at 
all, contains strong indications that it 
is really double, and that it represents 
two racial subdivisons rather than one. 
For while all the burials are alike 
in having few funeral gifts, or none, 
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Indian Mounds 
(Continued from Page 161) 


and in the crouched, “sleeping” posi- 
tions of the skeletons, their skulls 
separate rather clearly into two physic- 
al types, one group being long-headed 
and the other medium-headed, or 
“mesos” as Mr. Langford terms them. 
The long-heads were the pioneers ; 
they occupy the lowermost graves, 
and where one burial has been made 
above another the long-head is always 
beneath and the “meso” above. 

The bulk of the mounds, as already 
stated, is occupied by the graves of a 
“middle people,” who lie between the 
long- and meso-headed primitives be- 
neath and the graves of the recent 
culture near the surface. The people 
of this middle layer were not the tall 
and robust athletes that used to be 
pictured in books as the “noble red 
man.” They were a slightly-built race 
of low stature, the men averaging only 
five feet six inches, and some of the 
women failing to reach even five feet. 
They had good heads, though, and 
this combination of intelligent brains 
with deficient size and muscular 
strength conditioned their whole cul- 
ture. 

The most obvious of their adapta- 
tions to a hard and hostile world is 
seen in their weapons, which are 
found abundantly in their graves 
for they left generous funeral gifts 
with their dead. Their spear and 
arrow points are slender and very 
sharp, their tomahawk heads keenly 
edged and exquisitely polished. They 
represent indeed some of the finest 
of known prehistoric Indian workman- 
ship. These weapons are obviously 
those of a people who knew that they 
were not well fitted for rough-and- 
tumble, hand-to-hand fighting, and 
who therefore undertook to make up 
for their deficiency in brute force by 
superiority in the quality of their 
arms. They were apparently a people 
of archers, who chose their own battle 
range and never permitted their ene- 
mies to come to grips, but stood them 
off and stung them with accurately- 
shot arrows and well-flung tomahawks 
and spears. 

They were beginning also to learn 
the use of metals. Mr. Langford has 
found numerous ornaments of copper 
and a few copper celts, or tomahawk 
heads. At first he was inclined to believe 
that the presence of this metal indi- 
cated trade relations with Europeans, 
and therefore a comparatively recent 
date for the Indians of the middle 
layer. But among the funeral gifts 
of one man was a large nugget of 
native copper. This shows that there 
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Born over four years ago of the 
demand and interest of those in- 
dividuals who had caught a glimpse 
of Science Service's news reports 
to newspapers, the Science NeEws- 


Letter has since proved interest- 
ing to laymen, scientists, students, 
teachers and children. 


Into the pages of the News-Let- 
TER are fed the cream of Science 
Service's output directed at the 
newspapers of the world. To this is 
added material especially prepared. 

Turn the pages and note: 

It is a separable magazine. You 
can clip or tear out any article 
without losing or damaging another 
article on the other side. 


Each article is automatically i- 
dexed by the key word printed 


above its heading. Articles can thus 
be filed easily into any system of 
classification. 

Each article is automatically dated 
by its last line. 

The current news of science, report- 
ed for Science Service by its own staff 
and correspondents throughout the 
world is presented and commented 
upon in each issue. 

Books are reviewed in brief as they 
are received from the publishers. 

The classics of science and striking 
passages from current books, address- 
es and periodicals are carefully se- 
lected and published. 

Important anniversaries of science 
are appropriately noted week by week 
in a special department. 

Regular articles tell of the happen- 
ings in the skies and in the great 
outdoors. 

Photographs aid in the telling of 
the week’s science. 

Great care is taken to keep its edi- 
torial content not only interesting but 
accurate as to fact and implication. 

The Science News-Letter is copy- 
righted and is sold with the understand- 
ing that it is for personal, school, club 


or library use only. Publication of any 
portion is strictly prohibited. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Koreans Problem in Japan 
The frugality of the diet of a 


Japanese, particularly of the laboring 
class, is proverbial as the result of 
western states’ campaigns to exclude 
them because they eat less than Ameri- 
can workmen and therefore can work 
for less. But the Korean coolie is so 
much more frugal than the Japanese 
that his numbers in Japan have con- 
stituted a serious problem, according 
to a recent statement from the De- 
partment of Labor at Washington. 

A veritable flood of cheap Korean 
labor has swept Japan in recent years, 
it is said, bringing about a situation 
so serious that government steps have 
been taken to meet it. The influx of 
coolies has amounted to practically a 
migration, but the Japanese govern- 
ment has yet done nothing to effectu- 
ally check it. Korean day laborers 
live so much more cheaply than Jap- 
anese and will work for less money, 
so that the situation somewhat dupli- 
cates our problem in the west where 
Japanese labor conflicted with Ameri- 
can standards of living. In fact the 
situation has somewhat brought an 
understanding and sympathy for the 
American attitude toward immigrant 
labor. 

Korean laborers in Japan are large- 
ly engaged in the heavier and rougher 
tasks such as railway and road making, 
and the hauling of goods. The great 
improvement in living standards of 
the Japanese in the past decade has 
resulted in an unwillingness on their 
part to perform the harder and more 
menial tasks. They are, therefore, 
willing to let the Koreans do the lower 
work so long as they can find employ- 
ment in other lines. The Koreans 
live in huts and rude shanties and can 
subsist on food so coarse that the 
ordinary Japanese will not touch it. 


The fact that of about 133,700 
Koreans now in Japan only some 
23,500 are women was said to have 


given rise to grave moral problems. 
Frequent clashes also occur between 
Japanese and Koreans because of 
racial prejudices and the competition 
in industry. Only a fourth of the 
Koreans have permanent or near-per- 
manent dwellings, the rest are rovers 
moving frdm place to place in search 
of temporary employment, and living 
almost as campers. The Japanese gov- 
ernment has appropriated the sum of 
about a half million yen to advance 
at a low interest rate for the con- 
struction of cheap homes for the 
homeless, wandering Koreans. 


Science News-Letter, December 11, 1926 


CHEMISTRY 





EDGAR FAHS SMITH 


Chemist and Historian 


While it is for his work in elec- 
trochemistry that Prof. Smith has at- 
tained most scientific fame and honors, 
including the award of the Priestley 
medal by the American Chemical So- 
ciety at its recent Golden Jubilee meet- 
ing, his work as a historian of chem- 
istry is of no less importance. 

As professor for many years, and 
as provost for many years more, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, he has 
been especially interested in early 
chemists connected with that institu- 
tion, such as Robert Hare, the inventor 
of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. Sut 
Prof. Smith’s interests have not been 
solely provincial, as indicated by his 
“Chemistry in America.” 

3orn in York, Pa., on May 23, 
1856, he studied at Pennsylvania Col- 
lege (now Gettysburg College), gradu- 
ating in 1874, when he went to Ger- 
many and studied at Gottingen, re- 
ceiving his doctorate in 1876. Then 
he went to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania as an instructor in chemistry, 
and, with the exception of seven years 
from 1881 to 1888 in other institu- 
tions, he has been there ever since. 
In 1911 he became provost, and when 
he resigned from academic work in 
1920, he was made provost emeritus. 

Sut this step has not meant his 
retirement from active work, for since 
then he has continued at his researches 
with unabated zeal, and with more 
time for them than he ever had before. 


December 11, 1926 
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GEOLOGY 
Potash Beds Found in Texas 


American potash, to break the 
European monopoly based on _ the 
Stassfurt fields, is a possibility held 
out by the results of a core drilling 
made in cooperation with the VU. S, 
Geological Survey, in the southeastern 
corner of New Mexico. Mineralogists 
of the Survey told a representative of 
Science Service of ten beds of potash 
minerals aggregating nearly thirty feet 
in thickness, which the drill struck 
at depths ranging from 790 feet to 
1760 feet. They also showed samples 
of the core brought up by the drill; 
most of these consisted of light-col- 
ored polyhalite, sylvite and other salts, 
which they stated assayed as high as 
18.5 per cent potash (K:O). The beds 
thick enough for mining averaged 
about 12.5 per cent, it was stated. The 
average run-of-the-mine minerals of 
the Stassfurt beds have a potash con- 
tent of only 8 or 10 per cent. At 
about 1430 feet one seventeen-inch 
bed of a different mineral, langbein- 
ite, was found. This contains about 
18 per cent. potash. Langbeinite is 
merely a mineral curiosity at Stass- 
furt. 

“It must not be imagined that this 
is simply a lucky strike made at 
random,” said Dr. G. R. Mansfield 
of the Geological Survey. “We have 
believed for years that if paying 
potash deposits were ever to be found 
in this country the most likely place 
to seek them would be the panhandle 
region of Texas and the adjacent 
corner of New Mexico, and we have 
actually been hunting for them there 
since 1915. We have received many 
indications of the presence of potash, 
from samples brought up by oil well 
drills as well as from other sources, 
and recently Congress appropriated 
sufficient money to begin a really 
critical investigation. The present core 
drilling, however, the first of its kind, 
which gives us a really accurate pic- 
ture of what is under ground at that 
point, was put down by the Snowden- 
McSweeny Company, an oil concern, 
on their own initiative and at their 
own expense but in full cooperation 
with the Geological Survey. 

“Of course we can not tell from a 
single core drilling how ‘extensive the 
new beds are,” Dr. Mansfield con- 
tinued, “But we do know definitely 
now that working quantities of rich 
potash minerals exist at this place, 
and our previous work, indicates that 
potash deposits of some sort exist 
in many places, distributed over an 
area about three hundred miles long 
by about half as wide, in eastern New 
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Mexico and the Texas panhandle. We 
hope to make further core drillings, 
to obtain a better idea of the extent 
of the really rich deposits.” 

The new potash field is well served 
by railroads. Two lines run clear 
through it, and three others have 
branches into it at various points. 
Galveston is the nearest saltwater port, 
but practicable hauls might also carry 
the product to points on the Missis- 
sippi river. Geological Survey officials 
believe that for certain types of soil 
the minerals as they come from the 
shaft would need only grinding to 
make them satisfactory fertilizers, but 
for long hauls probably concentrating 
treatments would be advisable, to save 
bulk and weight. More or less rock 
salt occurs in between the layers of 
potash minerals, but this can be picked 
out easily by even the cheapest labor. 

The exact geological age of the de- 
posits has not been determined, but 
they are believed to belong to the 
Permian. This was an age of drought 
that intervened between the Pennsyl- 
vanian or coal age and the times of 
the dinosaurs. The beds were prob- 
ably formed by a series of advances 
and retreats of an arm of the sea, 
which formed great salt-water lakes. 
These dried in the arid climate, just 
as the Caspian sea, or on a smaller 
scale the saline lakes of the West, 
are drying up today, and as they did 
so the various chemicals in solution 
were precipitated. The less soluble 
ones, like the compounds of lime and 
potash, came down first, and the 
easily soluble common sea salt only 
at the end of each drying-out, so that 
layers of salt now alternate with lay- 
ers of potash and other minerals. 

Russia has also been the scene of 
discovery of new potash deposits. 
These have been found in the district 
of Solikamsk, government of Perm, 
and declared by Soviet chemists to 
be Russia’s delivery from the Franco- 
German fertilizer monopoly controlled 
through the Stassfurt beds, hitherto 
the world’s principal source of this 
important mineral. The Russian de- 
posits, it is stated, are found over an 
area almost a thousand square miles 
in extent, and beds capable of being 
mined exist as close to the surface 
as 300 feet. 


Science News-Letter, December 11, 1926 


Superior intelligence is about five 
times as common among children of 
better class parents as among children 
of inferior social status, a recent in 
vestigation shows 
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ASTRONOMY 
Distant Milky Ways 


Eight hundred and forty million mil- 
lion million miles (840,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000 miles) is the distance of 
the farthest object that astronomers 
can see with the great 100-inch reflect- 
ing telescope of the Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory, the largest in the world, Dr. 
Edwin Hubble said in a recent lecture 
at the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, of which the observatory is 
part. 

The work of Dr. Hubble with this 
giant instrument has shown that our 
“Milky Way” or galaxy, is not alone 
in space, but that scattered around the 
sky are millions of other galaxies, 
many similar to our own, and all 
outside its confines. The spiral neb- 
ulae, which until recently were astro- 
nomical mysteries, are among these 
other galaxies, but they represent a 
late stage in their development, in Dr. 
Hubble’s opinion. 

“Their different forms,” he said, 
“fall into a progressive sequence 
characterized by rotational symmetry 
around dominating nuclei. From 
small, compact globular masses, they 
Hatten and expand into lens-shaped 
forms and then break up into the 
thin disc-shaped spirals.”’ This series 
of observed forms of the nebulae, he 
pointed out, agrees well with a course 
of development outlined on theoretical 
grounds by Dr. J. H. Jeans, prominent 
English astronomer. 

In some of the closer spiral nebulae 
that Dr. Hubble has observed, he has 
made photographs which actually show 
the individual stars, and from the 
study of these he has determined the 
approximate distances. But the ones 
that are farther removed have also 
had their approximate distances de- 
termined, because they all are of 
nearly the same average brightness. 
The fainter they appear, the farther 
away they are, on the average, and 
by counting the number with different 
apparent brightnesses, it is possible 


to determine their distribution in 
space. 
“The faintest nebulae,” said Dr. 


Hubble, “that can be detected with 
the largest telescope, the © 100-inch 
reflector at Mt. Wilson, are at an 
average distance of 140,000,000 light 
vears, a light year being the distance 
which light will travel in one year, 
going at a speed of 186,000 miles 
per second. One light year is about 
6,000,000,000,000 miles. A sphere of 
140 million light years radius com- 
prises the observable region of space. 
Within this sphere are some 2,000,000 
nebulae, distributed in a fairly uni- 


form manner. Great clusters of neb- 
ulae do exist, but their effect on the 
distribution is averaged out when 
large volumes of space are considered. 

“The nebulae are so distant that in 
observing them we are witnessing 
scenes and events which actually oc- 
curred in past geological ages. The 
nearest of them all, the Magellanic 
Clouds, present the appearance they 
had back in the great ice age. The 
spiral in Andromeda is a Pliocene 
object. The border of the observ- 
able region takes us back to the late 
Paleozoic. Recent events are on their 
way, traveling with the speed of light, 
but only a daring prophet would ex- 
pect that man will still be on earth 
to receive them. 

“The existing limits to the observ- 
able region are of a mechanical na- 
ture; with faster plates and larger 
telescopes, it will be possible to push 
them back to several times their pres- 
ent distance. In fact, with improve- 
ments that are believed to be thorough- 
ly practical today, it might be possible 
to detect exceptionally brilliant neb- 
ulae at a distance of a thousand mil- 
lion light years, to photograph them 
with light started on its journey when 
the earth itself was young.” 

December 11, 1926 
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ARCHAZOLOGY 
Tombs Yield Treasure 


Golden drinking cups, necklaces of 
gold rosettes, silver signet rings, 
carved agates, and other ornaments of 
a workmanship that challenges com- 
parison with the best jewelry of today 
and yet made at least 3,000 years ago 
have come to light in an ancient bee- 
hive tomb in Greece. The treasure 
was found by a group of Swedish 
archeologists, headed by Prof. Axel 
W. Persson of Upsala University. 
The art objects, contemporary with 
the tomb of King Tutankhamen in 
Egypt. are now locked in a special 
safe in the Greek museum at Nauplia, 
where Prof. Persson has just returned 
for a detailed study of the finds, 
sasily the most important since the 
German Professor Schliemann made 
his discoveries at Mycene and Troy 
about thirty years ago. 

How Prof. Persson came to make 
these thrilling finds, he explained in 
detail a few days before he returned 


to Greece in a lecture before the 
Upsala Society for ‘Classical Philo- 
logy at the University in Upsala, 


Sweden. Originally he was a member 
of the Archzological Expedition to 
Greece that was organized and parti- 
cipated in by the Swedish Crown 
Prince, but before leaving the country 
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he was asked to investigate the re- 
ported find of a beehive tomb north- 
east of the Argive Plain at Dendra, 
a considerable distance away from the 
previous excavations at Asine, at the 
extreme southeastern tip of the Pelo- 


ponnesos. 

Usually the beehive tombs have 
been plundered of all contents cen- 
turies ago, but this one was intact 


and the antiquities placed as memen- 
toes with the bodies of a king and 
queen and princess were most con- 
vincing proof of the high culture 
that prevailed in Greece during the 
Mycenean Age, or before Homer. 
Pictures of such animals as lions and 
bulls decorated the golden vessels and 
rings while the war scenes artistically 
carved in the small agate stones on 
the signet rings aroused the immediate 
admiration of the excavators. Curi- 
ously enough the design of an octo- 
pus on the bottom of the king’s drink- 
ing cup reminded Prof. Persson, he 
said in his lecture, of Japanese art, 
while certain prehistoric houses found 


in Greece recall the cubistic effects 
that ultra-modern architects achieve 
with reinforced concrete. 


Originally the existence of a beehive 
tomb had been reported to the Greek 
authorities at Mycene by a guide 
named Orestes who, while conducting 
an American woman to the ruined 
Mycenean fortress of Midea, had 
noticed peasants removing flat stones 
from a tobacco field near Dendra, 
less than a mile from Midea. From 
his father, Dimitri, who had helped 
excavate beehive tombs in his youth, 
Orestes had heard of possible treasure 
finds under such stones and when the 
Swedish archzologists were called in 
by Dr. Bertos, the Greek ephor, they 
quickly confirmed his suspicions. 

Though caved in, the tomb had 
not been robbed and when cleared of 
its debris it measured eight meters in 
width and about the same distance 
in height, the vault being made of 
flat, unworked stones. Situated on a 
slight incline, the tomb was entered 
by a passage about 48 feet long and 
seven feet wide. 

About sixty centimeters down be- 
gan to appear the human bones and 
the bits of gold, Mycenean necklaces 
about the skeleton of a girl, eighteen 
large and eighteen small gold rosettes 
of exquisite workmanship, and about 
the waist the thinly gilded ornaments 
of a girdle. In the other shafts were 
found the remains of a man and a 
woman stretched on beds of limestone 
and with golden vessels or ornaments 
placed about the bones that had not 
been touched for three thousand years. 
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How to Use Index Feature of 


SK 
sy Technology. 
TA  Engineering—General. 


In order to aid in catching the 
items that concern you and to facili- 
tate clipping and filing, a key word 
in small capitals has been printed on 
the right of line above each ar- 
ticle. The key words used fit into 
any system of classification, whether it 


the 


alphabetical file, a system 
the Library of 
rr the Dewey 


be a straight 
of your own devising 
Congress classificatior 
system. 

Note that you can clip out any ar- 
tele withvut fear of damaging another 
article n which you might be inter- 
estr 4, since editorial matter printed on 
the righthand pages is backed by ad- 
vertising, matter or a con- 
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side. 


standing 
of the article 


Library of Congress Classification 

The classification of the Library of 
Congress has come into common use 
in the libraries of the country owing 
to the publication of the Government 


of the card index of all new books. 
We print below a list of the subject 
titles which are most used in the 
ScreENceE News-Letter. The full 


scheme of classification is contained in 
“Outline Scheme of Classes,” issued 
by the Library of Congress. 

B Philosophy. 


BF Psychology 

G Geography, voyages, travel. 

GA Mathematical and astronomical geog- 
raphy. 

GB Physical geography. 

(if Oceanology and oceanography. 

GF Anthropogeography. 

GN Anthropology. Somatology. Ethnol 
ogy. Ethnography. Prehistoric ar- 
chology. 

GR Folklore 

Gl Manners and customs 

GV Sports and amusements. Games 

HC Economic history and_ conditions 
National production. 

HE Transportation and communication 

HI Commerce 

HM Sociology General. 

I Education 

M Music 

N Fine Arts 

P Philology and linguistics 

2, Science General 

OA Mathematics 

OB Astronomy 

a) Physics 

OD Chemistry 

OF Ceolog : 

OH Natura Stor 

UK Bota 

QO! Zoolog 

QM Human anatom 

OP Physiology 

{ IR B ict¢ ry 

| Medicin General. 

S Agricultu General. 

SI Field crops Horticulture Land- 
scape gardening Pests and plant 
diseases 

SD Forestry 

SI Animal cultut Veterinary medicine 

SH Fish cul and fisheries. 


Game protection. 
General. 


Hunting. 


engineering. 
and municipal 
pavements 


Hydraulic 
) Sanitary 

: and 
Railroads, 
Bridges and 


engineering. 


Ri ads 
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roofs 


I 
] 
I 
l 
T 
TW 
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I 
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‘| Building construction 

‘J Mechanical engineering. 

TK Electrical engineering and industries. 
‘L Motor vehicles. Cycles. Aeronautics. 
“N 


Mineral industries. Mining and Me- 


tallurgy. 


TP Chemical technology. 

TR Photography. 

TS Manufactures. 

TT Trade. 

TX Domestic science. 

U Military science. General 
V Naval science. General. 


Dewey Classification 
The main divisions of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification, used in many 
libraries and by many individuals, is 
given below for the convenience of 
those who wish to use this system: 


000 GENERAL WORKS— 

010 Bibliography 

020 Library economy 

030 General cyclopedias 

040 General collected essays 
050 General periodicals 

060 General societies 

070 Newspapers 

080 Special libraries. Polygraphy 
090 Book rarities 

100 PHILOSOPHY— 

110 Metaphysics 

120 Special metaphysical topics 
130 Mind and body 

140 Philosophical systems 

150 Mental faculties. Psychology 
160 Logic 

170 Ethics 

180 Ancient philosophers 

190 Modern philosophers 

200 RELIGION 

210 Natural theology 

220 Bible 

230 Doctrinal. Dogmatics. Theology 
240 Devotional. Practical 

250 Homiletic. Pastoral. Parochial 
260 Church. Institutions. Work 
270 Religious history 

280 Christian churches and _ sects 
290 Ethnic. Non-Christian 

3:0 SOCIOLOGY— 

310 Statistics 

320 Political science 

330 Political economy 

340 Law 

350 Administration 

360 Associations. Institutions 
370 Education 

380 Commerce. Communication 
390 Customs. Costumes. Folklore 
100 PHILOLOGY— 

110 Comparative 

120 English 

$30 German 

$40 French 

$50 Italian 

160 Spanish 

170 Latin 

{80 Greek 

190 Minor languages 

500 NATURAL SCIENCE— 

510 Mathematics 

520 Astronomy 
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530 
540 
550 
560 
570 
580 
590 
600 
610 
620 
630 
640 
650 
660 
670 
680 
690 
700 
710 
720 
730 
740 
750 
760 
770 
780 
790 
800 
810 
820 
830 
840 
850 
860 
870 
880 
890 
900 
910 
920 
930 


940 
950 
960 
970 
980 
990 


Physics 
Chemistry 
Geol zy 


Paleontology 
Biology 

Botany 

Zoology 
USEFUL ARTS 
Medicine 
Engineering 
Agriculture 


Domestic economy 
Communication. (Commerce 
Chemical technology 
Manufactures 
Mechanic trades 
Building 
FINE ARTS— 
Landscape gardening 
Architecture 
Sculpture 
Drawing. 
Painting 
Engraving 
Photography 
Music 
Amusements 
LITERATURE- 
American 
English 
German 
French 
Italian 
Spanish 
Latin 
Greek 
Minor languages 
HISTORY— 
Geography and travels 
Biography 
Ancient history 
Modern 
Europe 
Asia 
Africa 
North America 
South America 
Oceanica and polar regions 
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MAKING A FIND. George Langford (right) and his assistant Albert Tennik, removing objects 
from a newly discovered grave in the Fisher Mound Group. 


Indian Mounds 
(Continued from Page 162) 
been inter-tribal traffic in 
the metal, probably with the Indians 
of the upper Great Lakes region. The 
date of the middle layer therefore 
goes back again to an unknown antiqu- 
ity, and considering the fact that the 
first of the upper-layer burials above 
it contain no European relics, this 
antiquity may easily be very great. 

One expensive luxury only, did 
these aborigines permit themselves: 
the clay pots which they buried with 
their dead are of a very high order 
of workmanship for early Indian pot- 
tery. It seems to have been the in- 
variable custom of the Indians of this 
period to bury the bodies of women 
and children with a pot of food as 
provision for the last long journey. 
Men were not so provided; presum- 
ably the collections of weapons placed 
as pillows beneath their heads were 
considered adequate to secure ghostly 
game for a brave. But a food-pot 
is always part of the furniture of a 
well-stocked grave, if a woman or a 
child lies there. As a rule there is a 
clamshell spoon in the pot, and fre- 
quently bits of bone from the meat. 


must have 


Other finds have been eloquent of 
individual experiences in the dangers 
and hardships of savage life. One 


skuli of a man, a thick and heavy 
skull, must be that of a warrior who 
died in battle, for a small chert 


arrow-head was found protruding from 
its broken temple bone when it was 
uncovered. Another skeleton was 
found with an arrow-head between 
its empty ribs. 

Perhaps the most pathetic of such 
mute records of battle and sudden 


the skeleton of a young 
the bones of an infant 
‘There was an arrow point 
bones of her forearm, 
and another under her left shoulder 
blade. It does not require much 
imagination to reconstruct the sudden 
raid of the tribe’s enemies, the terri- 
fied flight of the young mother and 
her baby, the wound received as she 
tried to protect her child, and the 
deliberately aimed shaft that at last 


death was 
squaw with 
beside her. 
between the 


drove through her heart. This un- 
sung Helen did not outlive the sack 


of her city! 
To the student of 
and migrations, the 


Indian history 
most important 


thing about Mr. Langford’s discov- 
eries is the resemblance between the 
things these middle layer Indians 


made and the utensils, implements and 
tools of the Iroquoian group of recent 


and modern Indians in the eastern 
part of the United States. The 
Iroquois Indians were the backbone 


of the formidable Six Nations alliance 
which in Revolutionary days made 
endless trouble for the Americans, 
though they had at one time been the 
allies of the French against the Eng- 
lish. Cooper’s old favorite novel, 
“The Last of the Mohicans,” deals 
with a part of the struggle against this 
formidable Indian alliance, said to 
have been one of the most highly ad- 
vanced native American political ar- 
rangements north of Mexico. Hitherto 
nothing resembling Iroquoian handi- 
work has been found west of Ohio, 
and this discovery in Illinois may 
throw new light on the route of the 
predecessors of the tribe eastward to 
their final empire. 


’ 
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ZOOLOGY 


Vanishing “Hawg” 


The auk and the dodo must now 
make room for a newcomer in the 
Limbo of extinct animals. The razor- 
back hog, once a familiar sight in 
the piney woods of the South, is 
doomed to extinction. During the 
State Fair of Texas, a _ razor-back 
sow and her shoat were on exhibit 
in the Live Stock pavilion just to 
show what sort of animals once 
grew in the South. Live stock ex 
perts declare that the genuine razor- 
back is as much of a curiosity to the 
younger generation as many animals 
now exhibited by circuses or that are 
kept in many of the zoological gar- 


dens of Texas and other southern 
states. 
The Texas Museum of Natural 


History, an institution devoted to the 
study of natural wild life of this 
state, has classed both the razor-back 
hog and the long-horn steer as ani- 
mals doomed to early extinction and, 
plans are now under way by which 
mounted specimens of both will be 
placed in the Museum’s permanent 
collection. 

W. H. Standish of Lyons, Ohio, 
a world authority on breeds of live 
stock, who judged dairy cattle at the 
State Fair of Texas, declared the 
razor-back hog has become such a 
curiosity in many sections of the 
South that it is of greater interest 
to many school children than a camel 
or lion, both of which are common 
sights to all children of the cities 
where zoos are maintained and that 
are frequently visited by the great 
circus parades. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Meteors Reveal Heavens 

The only imports to this earth of 
ours, the meteors that flash in the 
night, are being studied by the Har- 
vard College Observatory in the hope 
that they will throw some light upon 
the composition of the mysterious 
dark nebule that appear in parts 
of the sky. These dark nebule are 
believed to be immense heavenly clouds 
of dust and it may be that the “shoot- 
ing stars” that are seen from earth 
are similar particles of stellar dust 
that plunge into the earth’s atmosphere 
at the high rate of speed of 25 miles 
a second. Study of photographs of 
meteor trails, which are hard to 
obtain, show that some of them are 
discontinuous and that often one trail 
breaks up into two or more. Plans 
are under way to photograph meteors 
from various parts of the earth in 
order to discover their secrets. 
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HYGIENE 
Diseases Reach Peak 


The year 1926 has experienced a 
wave of very high mortality from 
measles and whooping cough. This is 
in accordance with what seems to 
amount almost to a natural law, 
namely, that these diseases rise to a 
peak together, periodically, about every 
seven years, the last peak having been 
about 1920. This fact has been estab- 
lished by statistics analyzed by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance ‘Com- 
pany, covering the four principal dis- 
eases of childhood, namely, measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. These four diseases have 
run a fairly parallel course, and from 
a study of the Metropolitan’s charts, 
based on the figures collected by the 
United States Census Bureau, it is 
shown that there is particularly close 
correlation between measles and whoop- 
ing cough. The causes of the perio- 
dicity and of the parallel course of 
these diseases have, so far, found 
only tentative explanation. It has 
been suggested that some circumstance 
in the life cycles of the organisms 
causing these diseases may have some- 
thing to do with their recurrence at 
regular intervals; or, perhaps, the 
seven year period may be related to 


astronomical phenomena influencing 
weather conditions. 
Fortunately, the general level of 


these childhood diseases has been de- 
creasing in past years, but the seven- 
year peaks still continue consistently 
to put in their appearance. In the 
present year, the wave in measles and 
whooping cough has risen to an ex- 
ceptionally high crest. It may reason- 
ably be expected that the peak has 
been passed for these two diseases, but 
it cannot be assumed offhand that the 
danger is passed for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. In the case of scarlet 
fever present indications are favorable, 
as the death rate in 1926 has been 
quite low. As for diphtheria, there is 
nowadays a recognized and thoroughly 
tested preventative known as toxin- 
antitoxin, and physicians, school teach- 
ers and parents are advised by medical 
authorities to bear this in mind, to 
consider the advisability of Schick 
tests and to act on the strength of 
this warning. With such precautions 
made available by modern medical 
research, the year 1927 ought to be 
a good one for the youngsters. 
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If cod-liver oil is kept in the sun 
it loses its valuable vitamin A which 
promotes growth, though vitamin D 
that prevents rickets is not affected. 





ARCH 0L0G) 
5000 Year Old Glass 
By E. N. FAtraize 


Where and when was glass first 


made? In a lecture recently delivered 
in London, England, to the Society 
of Glass Technology, Professor Sir 
Flinders Petrie in giving an account 
of the origin and distribution of Early 
Glass, said that no glass was made in 
Egypt before 1500 B.C. Up to “that 
date all glass found in Egypt was 
imported. In Mesopotamia, however, 
glass was being made as far back 
as 2500 B.C. The connection between 
Egypt and Syria which followed the 
conquests of the Egyptian monarchs 
of the 18th dynasty led to the 
introduction into Egypt of a large 
number of Syrian workers in various 
branches of the arts, and within fifty 
years of that date glass became one 
of the commonest objects in Egypt. 
The most popular use of glass in 
ancient Egypt was in the form of 
glass beads of which enormous quan- 
tities have been found in the course 
of excavations. 

The popularity of glass beads has 
been one of the most fruitful pieces 
of evidence with which the prehistoric 
archeologist has had to deal. Beads 
are among the more important objects, 
by tracing the distribution of which 
it has been possible to demonstrate 
the movements of early peoples, of 
early cultures, and the lines of early 
trade routes through Europe, Western 
Asia, and North Africa in prehistoric 
and early historic times. In this way 
has been traced the regular trade route 
by which amber, which was highly 
prized by early peoples, was brought 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean 
in these early days. 

In the early days of its manufacture, 
glass was not brought to the melting 
point but was used in the form of a 
paste. No blown glass was made 
until the Christian era. The use of 
a vitreous paste in the form of enamel 
was a favorite method of decoration 
on metal in early Europe and reached 
a very high point of technical de- 
velopment. The beautiful blue and 
red enamel manufactured in Great 
gritain in the Iron Age was highly 
prized, and with reason, as is shown 
by the famous bronze shield with 
enamelled bosses and foliate ornament 
in respoussé of Iron Age date found 
in the Thames at Battersea, London, 
some years ago and now in the British 
Museum. The British Museum has 
also some very beautiful horse-trap- 
pings in red and blue enamel of the 
foliated design known as Celtic. 

(Just turn the page) 
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TECHNOLOGY—ETHNOLOGY 
Wheel Greatest Invention 


What is the most notable thing 
that man has created? The wheel is 
accorded first place by Hilaire Belloc, 
who, in an essay with which he pre- 
faces his -pictorial history of the 
vehicle, glorifies this instrument of 
man. The volume, which has re- 
cently been published under the title, 
“The Highway and Its Vehicles,” 
contains more than a hundred repro- 
ductions of old manuscript illustra- 
tions, paintings, lithographs, and 
woodcuts, picturing the development 
of the vehicle from the hammock- 
wagon of the twelfth century to some 
early motor-cars which are being 
raced by horses and even dogs. 

The highway, which has so largely 
conditioned human history, was made 
by the vehicle, but the vehicle became 
possible only through the creation of 
the wheel. In comparing this dis- 
covery with others of fundamental 
importance, the author points out that 
fire was an existing thing which was 
only captured and tamed by man, 
whereas music, plastic art, and build- 
ing were mimicked from nature, but 
the wheel is a work alone of man’s 
conception—a fact on which to nour- 
ish his pride. 

Aside from its original purpose of 
providing easy communication, the 
wheel has lent aid to man in a mul- 
tiplicity of functions; in grinding his 
corn; in turning ornaments and the 
furniture of his house; in drilling 
holes for him; in moulding his clay; 
in telling the direction of the wind 
upon his mastheads; in lifting weights 
out of wells, and in acting as a pulley 
for the development of the earliest 
sailing craft. 

From these simplest uses the wheel 
has branched out in one direction 
after another, supplementing and ex- 
tending man’s power. Of its recent 
marvellous extension, the author states : 

“It gives us electrical energy to use; 
it transmits power; it keeps time for 
us; it measures all things from a map 
to the speed of light; it permits our 
curious toys such as moving pictures. 
It endows us with the special use 
of the gyroscope; it drives our tur- 
bines by steam and water, and soon 
perhaps by air. It even aids us in 
our vices, and by its impersonality 
and exactitude it makes our gambling 
reasonably impersonal.” 
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Glycerine can be obtained 


petroleum. 


Thistles in Argentina grow in thick 


forests hither than a man’s head. 
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5000 Year Old Glass 


(Continued from Page 169) 


The aim of the glass manufacturers 
of the early days was to imitate the 
color of natural objects, and some 
beautiful effects were obtained. They 
were able to produce a beautiful pur- 
ple-blue coloring which even with 
modern methods was most difficult to 
obtain. 

Glass was also used by the ancients 
for standard weights. In their manu- 
facture remarkable accuracy was at- 
tained. Three glass weights of the 
same denomination when tested were 
found to be in agreement with one 
another within 1/200th of a grain. 
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Zebras are vicious and very hard to 
train. 


Buffalo milk is being tried out in 
China. 

Consumption is the final stage of 
tuberculosis. 


Ants move at a faster speed in 
warm weather. 





People in Japan had no horses until 
early in the Christian era. 





Awnings for automobile windows 
are a new car accessory. 





Gold in sea water is mostly in the 
form of an insoluble slime. 





Steam spray is being used by paper 
hangers to remove old wallpaper. 


Boys played marbles even in the 
early days of the Indian mound build- 
ers. 





An electrically operated passenger 
cable line up Mont Blanc is being 
built. 


A height finder is a recent device 
fer use by gunners attacking enemy 
airplanes. 





When writing a book, Balzac some- 
times worked 18 to 20 hours a day 
for weeks. 

The first wall paper factory in this 
country was established in Albany, 
New York, in 1790. 

Projected water power installations 
for Italy, Germany, Belgium, and 
France total several million horse- 
power. 


In the past six years electric re- 
frigerators in American homes have 
jumped from 3,000 to more than 
142.000. 
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ing broadcasting stations, 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Character and Faces 

Why senators get mistaken for Bol- 
sheviks and financiers for bootleggers 
when an individual attempts to judge 
their places in life by looking at 
photographs, is explained by Dr. Stu- 
art A. Rice, psychologist at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Rice 
has just reported results of an inves- 
tigation in which 258 students at 
Dartmouth College acted as judges 
of personality. 

The reason why a human being’s 

face cannot be accurately rated in 
character and intelligence by the ob- 
servation method, just as horses and 
dogs are judged at prize shows, is 
traced to the fact that each person 
carries about in his mind type pic- 
tures of what a king, a criminal, 
a scholar should look like. These 
mental pictures, or stereotypes, Dr. 
Rice explains, are made up to a con- 
siderable degree of superficial ear- 
marks such as the cut of the hair, the 
mode of wearing collar and tie, and 
similar details of appearance. 

In the test the college students 
were shown pictures of nine indivi- 
duals taken from a newspaper of two 
years ago. They were told that one 
of the nine. was a senator, one a labor 
leader, two were manufacturers, and 
so on, and each picture was to be 
fitted with the most suitable title. 

Dr. Rice reports that: “In the case 
of Krassin, the Soviet Envoy, a wing 
collar, Van Dyke beard and mous- 
taches contribute to an appearance 
that may be described as distinguished, 
and which no doubt led to 59 identi- 
fications as the U. S. Senator, in com- 
parison with nine as a bolshevik and 
none as a labor leader. Senator 
Pepper received as many or more 
identifications as labor leader, bolshe- 
vik, financier, editor-politician, and 
manufacturer than he received in his 
own senatorial capacity. 

“The largest number 
identifications was made in the case 
of the alleged bootlegger. This indi- 
vidual alone was pictured in out-door 
costume. He is shown in a heavy 
overcoat with up-turned collar, a cap, 
tortoise-shell glasses and cigar gripped 
firmly between his lips.” 

Different groups of students were 
also asked to estimate the intelligence 
and craftiness of each of the nine 
individuals. When the students were 
told correctly who the individuals 
were, they rated the persons of highest 
rank and position as being higher in 
intelligence and lower in craftiness 
than they did when they were misled 


of correct 


as to the correct identity of the 
pictures. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Fossil Ivory Ornaments 


Modern Eskimos of Alaska supply 
hand-carved bric-a-brac of fossilized 
ivory, millions of years old, to the 
tourist trade and novelty shops of the 
Northwest. 

Cribbage boards, bracelets, paper- 
knives, and bead necklaces that show 
the influence of ever advancing civili- 
zation grafted onto the primitive wal- 
rus tusk etchings of an older age 
have recently been put on display at 
the U. &. National Museum. Some 
of these examples of an old-new 
handicraft were brought back by Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, anthropologist of the 
museum, from his recent expedition 

Alaska. 

Another collection has just been pre- 
sented to the museum by ‘Carl Loman, 
reputed to be the largest reindeer 
herder in Alaska, that contains many 


valuable specimens of the ancient 
primitive art, as well as beautiful 
examples of the new. 

The fossilized walrus ivory used 


by both the ancient and modern Es- 
kimos acquires through the centuries 
rich mottlings of grey and deep cream 
color, deepening in some pieces to 
an iridescent sheen, comparable in 
beauty to Chinese carvings of jade 
and agate. Though new ivory is used 
in many carvings, necklaces and amu- 
lets of the old world, when obtainable, 
certainly occupy a well deserved place 
in the current vogue for semi-precious 
jewelery. 
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ARCHA:OLOGY 
Jar on Indian’s Stomach 


An earthen effigy jar in the shape 
of an animal said by the Hopi In- 
dians to represent an antelope was 
one of the most curious objects un- 
earthed recently near Flagstaff, 
Ariz., by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, 
ethnologist of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. It was found buried on 
the abdomen of an Indian priest. 

The surface of the jar was elabor- 
ately decorated, and was undoubted- 
ly used for religious purposes, Dr. 
Fewkes said, and probably as a con- 
tainer for holy water or sacred 
meal. A splendid collection of pot- 
tery, numbering over 300 unbroken 
vessels, as well as many curious 
fragments, was obtained from the 
site of an ancient Indian cemetery 
near the Pueblo. He also gathered 
rings, bracelets, turquoises, shells, 
and other ornaments. Dr. Fewkes 
considers his summer’s work at EI- 
den Pueblo, six miles from Flagstaff, 
one of the most successful of his ca- 
reer. 
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BIOLOGY 


NATURE RAMBLINGS 


By FranK THONE 





Witch-Hazel 


The last rose of summer, even the 
last of the hardy roses that modern 
horticulture has produced, is long 
since gone, and with it the last of 
the asters and gentians and all the 
other late-autumn flowers. But in 
the undergrowth of our richer wood- 
lands one flower still blooms on, and 
before even the alder and skunk-cab- 
bage burst forth next spring it will 
be there again. 

To be sure, it isn’t much of a 
flower, judged by summer-garden 
standards: just four little yellowish 
sepals bunched together on a nubbiny 
little twig, and between them four 
string-like, sprawling, twisty yellow 
things that the botanists tell us are 
petals,. though they certainly do not 
look much like them. But such as 
they are, the flowers of the witch- 
hazel are with us—the last flowers of 
fall, or the first of spring, as you 
choose, if you are prejudiced agaist 
admitting that flowers can bloom in 
the winter. 

The flowers of the witch-hazel are 
very leisurely affairs. They remain 
open for a long time, and the pollen 
that goes from one to another (prob- 
ably by wind, for where are the in- 
sects now?) takes months to com- 
plete the process of fertilization. Then 
the small, brown, cross-slashed fruits 
form with equal deliberation, and at 
last expel their tiny, black seeds, like 
shots from miniature pistols, to take 
up the job of producing new witch- 
hazel bushes where they fall. 

Extract of witch hazel leaves still 
enjoys a large sale in the drug stores, 
though much skepticism has arisen 
concerning its virtues as a surface an- 
tiseptic. Physicians seem to be in- 
clined to ascribe its effects almost 
wholly to the 25 per cent of alcohol, 
more or less, that it contains, and 
some chemists have stated that they 
find traces of formaldehyde in it also. 

The shrub is said to have received 
its name from the favor it enjoyed 
among the necromantic gentry who 
used “forked wands of its wood in 
divining or “dousing” for well-sites 
and buried treasure. 
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Science Service Books 


In cooperation with leading book publishers, Science Service has taken part in 
editing the following books on science: 
CHATS ON SCIENCE. By Edwin E. Slosson. New York: The Century Company. 1924. 
$2.00. 


SCIENCE REMAKING THE WORLD. Edited by Otis W. Caldwell and Edwin E. Slosson. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1923. $2.50 and $1.00. 

KEEPING UP WITH SCIENCE, Edited by Edwin E. Slosson. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1924. $2.50. 


WHY THE WEATHER? By C. F. Brooks. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
1924. $2.00. 


SOIL AND CIVILIZATION, By Milton Whitney. Library of Modern Sciences. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. $3.00. 


ANIMALS OF LAND AND SEA. By Austin Clark. Library of Modern Sciences. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. $5.00. 


THE EARTH AND THE STARS. By C.G. Abbot. Library of Modern Sciences. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. $3.00. 


MYSTERY OF MIND. By Leonard Troland. Library of Modern Sciences. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 1926. $3.00. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE UNIVERSE. By M. Luckiesh. Library of Modern Sciences. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. $3.00. 


CHEMISTRY IN MODERN LIFE. By Svante Arrhenius, translated and revised by C. 
S. Leonard. Library of Modern Sciences. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. 


$3.00. 


CHEMISTRY IN THE WORLD’S WORK. By H. E. Howe. Library of Modern Sciences. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1926. $3.00. 


STORIES IN STONE. By Willis T. Lee. Library of Modern Sciences. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co. 1925. $3.00. 


EVERYDAY MYSTERIES. By Charles Greeley Abbot. Young People’s Shelf of Science. 
Edited by E. E. Slosson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1923. $2.00. 


DWELLERS OF THE SEA AND SHORE. By William Crowder. Young People’s Shelf 
of Science. Edited by E. E. Slosson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1923. $2.25. 


Any book listed above—or any book in print—will be 
sent to any address on receipt of list price. We pay the 


postage. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


2Ist and B Streets, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














First Glances at New Books 











Stories IN StonE—Willis T. Lee 
—Van Nostrand. ($3). Tourists by 
train or auto to our national parks 
and mountains will find in this volume 
a non-technical account of the millions 
of years of history lying back of such 
scenery. The book is enlivened by 
personal incidents of geological ex- 
ploration by the author, who died just 
as the book was about to appear. 
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A Docrtor’s Memorres—Victor C. 
Vaughan—Bobbs-Merrill. ($5). Those 
who know Dr. Vaughan necessarily 
love and appreciate him. His auto- 
biography, telling of one of America’s 
most useful and eventful lives, gives 
an opportunity for others to meet and 
know him. 
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A Brreocar THeory oF LivinG Pro- 
cessEs—George W. Crile—Macmillan. 
($5). Dr. Crile has reached the con- 
clusion through years of research that 
life and death is a matter of electri- 
city. His thrilling, clear, but neces- 
sarily technical story leads to a premise 
which would bridge the gap between 
the living and the non-living and sug- 
gests a physical line of ascent from 
atom to man. 
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Tue ProstemM oF Puysico-CHEM- 
ICAL Perropiciry—E. S. Hedges and 
J. E.. Myers—Longmans, Green. 
($2.75). Rhythmic pulsation or inter- 
mittency is more common in biology 
than chemistry, but this critical sum- 
mary shows that it plays a part in the 
non-living world as well. 
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SocraL ANTHROPOLOGy—Géza R6- 
heim—Boni & Liveright. This is an 
attempt to decipher man’s past from 
man’s present by following up the 
clues supplied by the psycho-analysis 
of contemporary human material, us- 
ing Australian totemism as the 
examples. 

1926 
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Tue Earty MENTAL TRAITS OF 
Turee Hunprep GENIUSEsS—Genetic 
Studies of Genius, Vol. II1—Catharine 
M. Cox—Stanford University Press. 
($5). The intelligence and mental 
character of 300 of the world’s ge- 
niuses in childhood are here appraised 
by historiometry; and a valuable col- 
lection of data, shedding light on the 
early signs of great ability, is the 
result. 
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BOTANY 


Books on Botany 


Ourturne oF Prant GeocrapHy—D. H. 
Campbell—Macmillan. PLANTS AND MAN 
—F. O. Bower—Maemillan. Tue FAMILies 
oF FLowertInc Piants. I. DicotyLepons— 
J. Hutchinson—Macmillan. A Dictionary 
OF THE FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS— 
J. C. Willis—Macmillan. Trees in WIN- 
Tter--A. F. Blakeslee and C. D. Jarvis— 
Macmillan. Fiorina WiLtp FLtowers—Mary 
F. Baker—Macmillan. 


This is a really remarkable collec- 
tion of books on one subject for a 
single publisher to bring out in a year, 
the more so since every one of them 
represents a definite contribution to 
the field. Teachers of ecology, plant 
geography and taxonomy, for instance, 
will give a most hearty welcome to 
Campbell’s compact and up to date 
“Outline,” because they have hitherto 
had to depend almost wholly on 
massive works like Schimper which 
even in translation are somewhat tough 
mouthfuls for university students. 
“Plants and Man,” though Scottish- 
written, does not need to be exclu- 
sively Scottish-read, for it reaches out 
into all the world for its materials, 
and is presented in an admirably 
simple and clear style. 

Dr. Hutchinson’s book has already 
stirred up much conversation among 
the professional taxonomists, who 
agree that their branch of the science 
is in confusion, but who disagree on 
almost everything else about it. Dr. 
Hutchinson’s views may or may not 
ultimately prevail, but at any rate 
they render good service now by giv- 
ing a point of departure for discus- 
sion. The book completes a task be- 
gun over twenty years ago by A. B. 
Rendle, who worked over the gym- 
nosperms and monocotyledons. 


Dr. Willis’ book is a new edition of 
a work that has been a standby among 
botanists since 1897; this revison will 
be welcomed as its predecessors were. 
“Trees in Winter” is another well- 
established favorite, both with the 
profession and among the well-in- 
formed laity, which now comes to the 
point of re-printing. Miss Baker’s 
Floridian flora is something more than 
a local book, now that everybody who 
owns a flivver and a campstove can 
go south for the winter. The author 
makes a happy combination of brief 
popular discussions with concise tech- 
nical synopses, and she includes a 
large number of good photographs. 
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The Parthenon, built as a temple 
to Athena at Athens, was used as a 
church early in the Christian era. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Cave Man Art 


Quotation from MEASUREMENT OF INTEL. 
LIGENCE BY DRAWINGS. Florence L. Good- 
enough. World Book Company. 

The literature of children’s draw- 
igns abounds in comparisons between 
the drawings of modern children and 
those made by prehistoric man or by 
primitive races of the present day. 

It is obvious that no really valid 
comparison can be made between the 
paper and pencil drawings of the 
modern child and those which pre- 
historic man smeared on rock walls 
with a finger dipped in wet clay, or 
carved out by means of a piece of 
flint. Moreover, we have no way of 
knowing what purpose these prehis- 
toric drawings were intended to serve. 
A carefully executed piece of work 
which is intended to be an accurate 
representation of a given object is a 
very different thing from the hasty 
sketches which are frequently made 
by way of giving point to an idea or 
merely for amusement. We have no 
reason for believing that the specimens 
of prehistoric art which have chanced 
to be preserved are, in all cases, the 
best which prehistoric man produced, 
and there is still less ground for the 
assumption that he could have done 
no better if he had been provided 
with the tools which are at the dis- 
posal of the modern child. When, 
in addition to these factors, we con- 
sider the unknown but probably very 
great influence that is exerted upon 
the drawings of present-day children 
by the pictures found everywhere in 
their environment, the uncertain 
ground which underlies even the most 
tentative comparison between work 
done under such widely disparate cir- 
cumstances becomes evident. 
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PHYSICS 


Light—$50,000,000 An Ounce 


Quotation from THE UNIVERSE OF STARS. 
Chapter “Weighing Light” by Edward S. King, 
Harvard College Observatory. Mr. King is an 
astronomer at the Harvard Observatory. 


If light responds to gravitation, it 
may be regarded as having real 
weight. Shall we buy light by the 
pound or by the ounce, and at what 
price? If the weight of light is pro- 
portional to its mass, an ounce will 
be enormously expensive, as measured 
by the cost of light furnished by gas 
and electric light companies. On that 
basis, an ounce of light would cost 
$50,000,000, and yet the sun showers 
down on us daily 160 tons of this 
precious stuff. Some day we may 
learn how to store up the golden flood 
of sunlight. 
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Your Students 


DEMAND 


Timely Textbooks 


THe WEEKLY SciENCE News-LeETTER is received each week with zest— 
is looked forward to with interest by the student. The compact, handy form of 
this small magazine makes it easy to use—it takes up but small space and has 
many advantages over the bound book. It is illustrated with the doings of men 
of science TO-DAY—their achievements greet the eye but very shortly after 
the papers have broadcast their latest discoveries and inventions. Accomplish- 
ments that make for world history—that will change many lives and occupa- 
tions are given to your students months and even years before the interesting 


facts are printed in book form. 


The News-Letrer may be ordered in multiple copies. The regular price 
of 10 cents per copy ($5.00 per year) is reduced to 6 cents a copy if ten or 
more are sent to one address. Orders received between now and January 1— 
to last until the end of the school year (July 1)—will be $1.50 (in quantities of 


10 or over). 


Clip the coupon below and send to us. 


QUANTITY ORDER COUPON 
SCIENCE SERVICE, 


Z2ist and B Sts., 
Washington, D. C. 
Kindly send me copies of the News-Letter beginning with the issue of 
at the rate of $1.50 for the remainder of the school year (until July 1). 
Name Street 
City State 
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Anniversaries of Science 











December 16, 1842.—Prof. Samuel F. 
B. Morse, in testing out his tele- 
graphic system in Washington, “so 
arranged my wires along the banks 
of the river as to cause the water 
itself to conduct the electricity across.” 

The current was carried across the 
canal, then by wires a few feet down 
the bank, then back by the water of 


the canal. This was the first tele- 
graphy without wires. 
December 16, 1902.—Marconi dis- 


patched the first wireless message 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 


December 17, 1903.—Orville Wright 
flew the first heavier-than-air ma- 
chine for the first time. 


Practical efficiency was acquired by the 
Wright brothers, whose flying machine was 
successfully tested on the 17th of December. 
For three years they experimented with 
gliding machines....and it was only 
after they had obtained thorough command 
of their movements in the air that they 
ventured to add a motor. How they ac- 
complished this must be reserved for them 
to explain, as they are not yet ready to 
make known the construction of their ma- 
chine nor its mode of operation. 

—O. Chanute: Aerial Navigation, paper 
read before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, De- 
cember 30, 1903. 


December 17, 1778.—Birth of (Sir) 
Humphry Davy. 


His first experiments were the effects 
of acids and alkalies on vegetable colors, 
the kind of air in the vesicles of common 
seaweed, and the solution and precipitation 
of metals. These were made in his bed- 
room in Mr. Tonkin’s house, or in the 
kitchen, when he required fire. This old 
gentleman had brought up his mother and 
her two orphan sisters, and now was like a 
father to Humphry. He said, “This boy 
Humphry, is incorrigible. Was there ever 
so idle a dog! He will blow us all into the 
air.” He was at this time probably making 
a detonating composition, which he called 
“thunder power,” his sister Kitty being his 
assistant. 

—Bolton: Famous Men of Science. 


December 22, 1891.—Asteroid No. 
323 discovered photographically by 
Dr. Max Wolf of Heidelberg. It 
was the first asteroid to be found by 
this method. 


Here, night by 
heavens 
Speak to an eye more sensitive than man’s, 

Write on the camera’s delicate retina 
A thousand messages. 
—Noyes: Watchers of the Sky. 


night, the innumerable 
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Highway officials in Washington 
State are using electromagnets to 
clear the roads of nails and other bits 
of iron that are hard on auto tires. 


ZOOLOGY 
Geraniol Lures Beetle 


A scent like that of the old-fash- 
ioned geraniums in our grandmothers’ 
gardens is to prove the undoing of the 


Japanese beetle, which has been a most 


destructive pest in the Eastern truck 
garden and orchard region for several 
years. The U. S. Bureau of Entom- 
ology has recently discovered that 
the beetles are attracted by the scent 
of geraniol, the odorous principle of 
geranium plants. Comparatively cheap 
mixtures of this chemical have been 
made and are sprayed upon a small 
group of trees with the result that 
the beetles to the windward side will 
congregate for half a mile around. 
They are then easily killed by a con- 
tact spray of a diluted pyrethrum ex- 
tract. The experiment was tried upon 
comparatively small infested areas 
last summer but will be used exten- 
sively during the coming season. 

Other methods of killing the beetles 
include the introduction of parasitic 
wasps and flies from Japan, China 
and India, and the treatment of the 
soil of lawns and golf courses where 
the larve feed with arsenate of lead. 
Shade trees have been protected by 
treatment with arsenate of lead coats 
applied before the appearance of the 
insects. 

The spread of the insects through 
commercial carriage is retarded by 
government quarantine about the in- 
fested territory, but the flight of the 
beetles, which cannot be controlled, 
has brought about an extension of the 
infested area. It now includes the 
southeastern corner of Connecticut, 
the southeastern end of New York, 
all of New Jersey, much of south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, and the north- 
eastern part of Delaware, a total of 
some 10,000 square miles. 

The beetle was accidentally brought 
to this country about ten years ago 
in the grub state in soil about the 
roots of Japanese iris. 
December 11, 1926 
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ENGINEERING 
Stanford Studies Aviation 


An extensive program of aero- 
nautic research and training of aero- 
nautic engineers will soon be inaugur- 
ated at Stanford University as the 
result of a grant from the Guggen- 
heim fund, it has recently been an- 
nounced. The present aerodynamics 
laboratory, in which experiments have 
been under way for the past ten years, 
will be enlarged and housed in a new 
building, while a six-year course in 


aerial engineering will be established. 
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MOTOR VEHICLES | 
Trafic Accidents 


While public education and propa- 
ganda have touched upon the high 
spots of traffic dangers much research 
is needed on the less obvious causes 
f fatal accidents. Dr. H. C. Dick- 
inson of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards has reported to the Highway 
Research Board of the National Re- 
search Council that the responsibility 
of the highway engineer is greater 
than statistics would indicate. 

The construction of highway sur- 
face, said Dr. Dickinson, is an im- 
portant element in skidding accidents. 
While much has been done on banking 
and widening curves, more research 
is needed on this fruitful cause of 
fatalities. 

“Running a tangent into an arc of 
a circle obviously produces a curve.” 
continued the expert, “which can be 
only approximated by a vehicle, since 
to follow the curve would require the 
instantaneous shifting of the steering 
wheel from the position of a straight 
line motion to that for the constant 
radius of curvature for the circular 
arc. This is evidently impossible. 
Doubtless a study of the traffic lines 
on a stretch of new concrete would 
show how nearly the average driver 
can approximate this instantaneous 
curve.” 

The psychological effect of traffic 
laws and regulations on people is a 
point of considerable importance that 
should receive further attention, he 
declared. Most laws affect only the 
relatively small criminal element in the 
population but traffic laws are of con- 
cern to about half the citizens of the 
country. Consequently their right or 
wrong reaction to such regulations is 
of considerable importance. A_ too 
low speed limit is a common example 
that frequently defeats its safety pur- 
pose because the driver thinks it is 
too low, exceeds it, and keeps his 
attention on “watching for the cop” 
instead of the safety of himself and 
his vehicle for which the law was de- 
signed. 

Science 1926 
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Goldfish should be kept in an open- 
topped bowl or tank, rather than in 
a small-topped globe. 


One egg, per hen, per year, it was 
found, paid for the electricity used to 
stimulate egg production on poultry 
farms in England. 


Nitrogen, an unsocial element, dis- 
likes to join into chemical combina- 
tions and retires to its elemental con- 
dition under the slightest provocation. 

















A Fifty-two Part Gift 
SEND THE 
Science News-Letter 
—AS A— 
Christmas Remembrance 














Suitable for 


Your father or mother 
Your young relatives in school 
Your school teacher friends 
Your lawyer 
Your minister 
And any intimates of yours in whom the wish to keep step with the 
newer things of science is a paramount issue. : 


The Science News-Letter is a personal publication. We plan it so that it will always keep its 
friendly appeal. 


The field of science is a broad one. Knowledge of new discoveries and inventions should be 
the possession of every thinking man and woman. Give to your friends who do not know 
its charm and reliable information a chance to know, as you do, the wonders in this world 
of ours. 


We shall send to each of the recipients of your generosity an artistic Christmas card delight- 
fully designed and worded. This card will contain your name, as the giver, of the Science 
News-Letter for the period of one year. 


OUR HOLIDAY OFFER 


De ccc cccccccsveces $5.00 
Is cee ccewercecen 9.00 
5 gift subscriptions ................. 21.25 


SCIENCE SERVICE, 

Publishers of the SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 
2ist and B Sts., N. W. 

Washington, D, C. 


My name and address is ; veninnentiideiieiphadiicdbeemilaimaan 


~ 


and I enclose $ for which please send THe Science News-Letter for one year to the 
names and addresses below. Send special Christmas card notifying them of my gift. (Cross out last 
sentence if you prefer to notify them yourself.) 


NAME NAME 


ADDRESS -ADDRESS 
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